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The Nation’s Continuing Responsibility 


OVERNMENT, like population, 
business, and labor in the United 
States, continues to grow with the 
nation’s expanding economy. Dupli- 
cation, proliferation, waste, and in- 
efficiency creep in, despite the good 
intentions of our elected watchdogs 
—the President and the Congress. 

Every so often since the beginning 
of our government, investigations 
and studies have been made with the 
aim of eliminating deadwood, con- 
solidating agencies, weeding out un- 
necessary functions and services, in 
order to save the taxpayers’ money. 

Seven attempts at making the ad- 
ministration of government more effi- 
cient and workable have been made 
since the turn of the century. Bet- 
ter management of the systems of 
federal budgeting, personnel, plan- 
ning, and reporting have resulted, 
and the President’s administrative 
power and responsibility have been 
strengthened. 

The latest reorganization propos- 
als have come from the two Commis- 
sions headed by former President 
Hoover. The second of these Com- 
missions will make its last report by 
June 30, 1955, when it goes out of 
existence. About 10 per cent of these 
proposals will probably be intro- 
duced as legislation; the other 90 per 
cent could be achieved through ad- 
ministrative procedures. 


The Two Commissions 


The first Hoover Commission, cre- 
ated as a bipartisan body by Con- 
gress in 1947, had a membership of 
six Democrats and six Republicans. 
Dean Acheson, then a private citizen, 
was its co-chairman. 

The Commission was authorized to 
recommend “limiting expenditures to 
the lowest amount consistent with 
the efficient performance of essential 
services, activities and functions,” 
and “abolishing services, activities 


and functions not necessary to the 
efficient conduct of government.” 

Since 1949, when that Commission 
went out of existence, 72 per cent of 
its recommendations have been put 
into effect. 

When the second Hoover Commis- 
sion was created in 1953, Congress 
dropped the word “bipartisan” from 
the Act. Four of its 12 members 
were appointed by the President, 
four by the President of the Senate, 
and four by the Speaker of the 
House, as were the members of the 
first Commission. Serving on the 
present Commission are seven Re- 
publicans and five Democrats. No 
co-chairman has been selected. 


Present Commission’s Powers 


Its powers exceed those of the first 
Hoover Commission. Besides look- 
ing into the economy and efficiency 
of government operation, it may 
recommend eliminating government 
services, functions and _ activities 
which are deemed to be competitive 
with private industry. This authori- 
zation arms the Commission with 
power to suggest policy as well as 
procedural changes in government. 

Recommendations of the Commis- 
sion under this provision have al- 
ready stirred up considerable con- 
troversy in and out of Congress. 
For example, recommendations have 
been made to: terminate the lending 
and guarantee functions of the Pub- 
lic Housing Administration; end ur- 
ban planning and the reserve of 





Named to League Board 


Mrs. John F. Latimer of Wash- 
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to the national Board. She re- 
cently completed a two-year term 
as president of the D. C. League. 
Her husband is a professor at 
George Washington University. 











planned public works; liquidate the 
Farm Mortgage Corporation; reor- 
ganize the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration ; curtail medical services 
to veterans; increase parcel post 
rates to cover all costs of this serv- 
ice; and make other changes which 
would put the cost-of government 
services on a level with private con- 
cerns in the same field. 

The Commission reports are based 
on the studies made by the 13 task 
forces and one committee recruited 
by Mr. Hoover from business and 
the professions. The task forces 
varied from eight to 26 members. A 
staff of 140 has worked for two years, 
preparing the studies and reports. 
Congress granted more than $2 mil- 
lion to finance the Commission’s 
work. 

Scope of Studies 

The studies covered 
budget and accounting, intelligence 
activities, legal services and proce- 
dures, lending agencies, medical serv- 
ices, Overseas economic operations, 
paper-work management, personnel 
and civil service, procurement, real 
property, subsistence services, use 
and disposal of surplus property, 
water resources and power, and busi- 
ness organization of the Defense De- 
partment. 

Each report is accompanied by an 
estimate of dollar savings to the fed- 
eral government to be achieved by 
adoption of its recommendations. 
Mr. Hoover has said that these sav- 
ings would amount to about $7 bil- 
lion. No report has ever been made 
on what dollar economies resulted 
from previous reorganization efforts. 

Some administrative changes ad- 
vocated by the Commission have 
been made in the Defense Depart- 
ment. 

Policy changes, which reflect dif- 
fering philosophies of government, 
will not be easily accomplished. 


government 





Customs of Customs 


HEN the Randall Commission* 

began its study of U.S. foreign 
trade policy, it went to Europe to 
ask businessmen for specific cases of 
difficulties in selling goods to this 
country. These cases, as well as hun- 
dreds of recommendations submitted 
by U.S. groups, were considered by 
the Commission. 

The cases cited below are taken 
from official reports of European 
business groups. They illustrate the 
need to have laws so worded and so 
administered that the result will not 
become a hindrance to trade. 

Method of Determining Value. 
To determine the value of imported 
products, U.S. Customs appraisers 
must take the higher of two figures: 
“export value,” which is the price 
offered by the foreign manufacturer 
to the U.S. importer, or “foreign 
value,” which is the wholesale price 
offered by the manufacturer to cus- 
tomers in his own country. The for- 
eign value formula is used oftener 
because it is usally higher. Manu- 


facturers abroad object to the use of 
foreign value, however, because of 
the delay in determining it and be- 
cause wholesale prices in the foreign 
country often involve costs which 
are not included in export prices. 


For example, the Dutch say “the 
Netherlands wholesaler’s price for 
cigars includes Netherlands excise 
duty,” whereas Dutch exports of ci- 
gars do not include this tax. Thus, 
when the foreign value formula is 
applied, “the American import duty 
is also levied on the excise duty in 
the Netherlands.” 

A French example: Export prices 
on perfume are lower than the prices 
prevailing on the French domestic 
market (foreign value) in part be- 
cause “the price invoiced to the 
American buyer is a special price cal- 
culated for an importer who will 
have to assume publicity and dis- 
tribution costs which, in France, are 
borne by the producer and included 
in the price charged to the whole- 
salers.” 

Classification of Imports. Every 
imported product must fit into some 
classification, which determines the 
rate of duty, if any. 

The Italians say: “The basic tariff 
rate on dolls is 35 per cent but the 
addition of any amount of lace to 
the doll’s clothing raises the duty to 
45 per cent (the classification is 
changed from a doll to lace) and if 
the slightest amount of braided ma- 
terial is present the rate is increased 
to 90 per cent. A few loose threads 
might prove perilous to an importer.” 


*Presidential Commission which studied foreign 
economic policy. 


According to the Belgians, the 
classic example of a problem of clas- 
sification is that of the cotton rug. 
“When it has no fringe, the Customs 
consider it as a rug, pure and simple, 
and tax it at 10 per cent. But when 
it has a fringe, and only fringed rugs 
find buyers on the American market, 
it is classified as an article of passe- 
menterie and taxed at 45 per cent.” 

Another example: identical baked 
clay ash trays may be considered as 
household articles (15 per cent), 
smokers’ articles (30 per cent), or 
de luxe pottery (50 per cent). 

U. S. Food and Drug Act. This 
law is designed to protect consumers 
from impure and falsely identified 
products, but exporters to this coun- 
try contend it is applied more strictly 
to them than to U.S. manufacturers. 

French cases: ‘Requirements of 
the Act oblige nearly all exporters 
of food products to utilize only 
American food colorings. These are 
sold to French manufacturers at 
three times the price of similar or 
identical food colorings made in 
France.” And: “The stipulations in 
the Act do not provide for adding 
butter to green peas. Consequently, 
green peas prepared in the French 
manner may not enter the United 
States.” 

Labeling Requirements. “The 
marking formalities required for im- 
ports of French wines and spirits re- 
semble the credit lines in American 
movie productions. When cognac is 
shipped in casks to be bottled in the 
United States a label reading ‘Pro- 
duced by ... shipped by . . . imported 
by ... bottled by . . .’ is required. 
Apparently the only requirement 
omitted is ‘consumed by.’ Such label- 
ing requirements tend to eliminate 
small French exporters from the 
American market because of the ex- 
pense of compliance.” 

Recommendations. The Randall 
Commission recognized these many 
problems and recommended changes. 
One such change is pending, in H.R. 
6040, before the House Ways and 
Means Committee. This bill, intro- 
duced by Rep. Cooper (D., Tenn.), is 
similar to one introduced by Rep. 
Jenkins (R., Ohio), H.R. 6041. Its 
main provision would eliminate “for- 
eign value” and substitute “export 
value.” A few industries, notably 
chemicals, object to the change on 
the ground that export value will in- 
volve lower duties on some products 
and thus make them more competi- 
tive in the American market. The 
bill is strongly supported by the 
Treasury Department, which admin- 
isters U.S. Customs. 


% CONGRESSIONAL x 
SPOTLIGHT 


TRADE: Conference Committee met 
three times on H.R. 1,* Senate and 
House-passed bill to extend- the Trade 
Agreements Act for 3 years and author- 
ize the President to lower tariffs gradu- 
ally. As of May 31 no compromise had 
been reached. 


TREATIES: Senate Judiciary Subcom- 
mittee on Constitutional Amendments on 
May 23, by a vote of 3 to 2, reported 
favorably to the full committee S.J. Res. 
1,+ the Bricker Amendment to limit the 
President’s treaty-making powers. 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCE COR- 
PORATION: Subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency Committee 
begins hearings June 6 on H.R. 1894, 
~ aaa US. participation in the 
IFC. 


JOINT BUDGET COMMITTEE: Sen- 
ate passed, on May 19, S. 1805, which 
would create a Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on the Budget. 


D.C. HOME RULE: Senate District of 
Columbia Committee April 28 reported 
S. 669 * favorably, with this preamble: 
“Subject to retention by Congress of 
ultimate legislative authority over the 
nation’s capital granted by the Constitu- 
tion, it is the intent of Congress to: 


“Restore to the inhabitants of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia the powers of local 
self-government which are a basic privi- 
lege of all American citizens; reaffirm 
through such action the confidence of 
the American people in the principles 
of local self-government by the elective 
process; promote among inhabitants of 
the District the sense of responsibility 
for the development and well-being of 
their community . . .; provide for more 
effective participation in development of 
the District and in solution of its local 
problems by those most closely con- 
cerned; relieve the national legislature 
of the burden of legislating upon purely 
local District matters... . 

“The restoration of local self-govern- 
ment to the District will in no way 
change the need, which arises from the 
unique character of the District as the 
nation’s capital, for payment by the Fed- 
eral government of a share of expenses 
of the District government; and it is 
intended that such restoration shall affect 
neither continuance of the established 
policy of paying such a share nor the 


amount thereof.” _ 


* Indicates League support 
+ Indicates League opposition 
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